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Much Evidence Still Sought, Officials Say 
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The trail that led to the arrest of 
CIA officer Aldrich H. Ames began 
in 1987 with unexplained disappear- 
ances or deaths of U.S. agents over- 
seas, but a seven-year probe failed 
to produce all the incriminating ev- 
idence U.S. officials had hoped to 
get, government sources said yes- 
terday. 

Ames, 52, was arrested at his 
Arlington house Monday night be- 
fore the investigation was com- 
plete, primarily because officials 
feared he might flee on a forthcom- 
ing CIA assignment overseas, the 
sources said. Investigators had am- 
ple evidence to support his arrest 
but only a partial picture of the 
scope of his alleged espionage for 
Moscow. 

While many intelligence officials 
suspect Ames of leaking informa- 
tion that led to the deaths of U.S. 
agents overseas, several sources 
said these suspicions have not been 
corroborated by the evidence gath- 
ered so far by FBI and CIA coun- 
terintelligence investigators. 

U.S. officials said they assume 
that Ames passed along virtually 
everything he knew about matters 
for which he was directly respon- 
sible between 1985 and 1991, in- 
cluding most of the CIA’s efforts to 
recruit spies in the Soviet Union, its 
successor states and Eastern Eu- 
rope. But the government is still 
trying to determine what Ames also 
may have passed along about other 
matters, such as U.S. spy satellite 
operations, eavesdropping and gen- 
eral spy procedures. 

A measure of what the govern- 
ment does not know can be found in 
the Clinton administration’s request 
this week that Moscow “explain” 
what it learned from Ames. Also, 
CIA Director R. James Woolsey 
yesterday urged CIA employees 
with knowledge of Ames’s activities 
at the agency to cooperate with the 
continuing investigation. 

Officials who are privy to infor- 


mation about the probe said the FBI 
had wanted to obtain evidence link- 
ing Ames directly with his alleged 
Russian handlers, such as a photo- 
graph depicting him at a meeting 
with a known Russian intelligence 
agent. But investigators were able 
to amass only evidence of Ames’s 
planning for such meetings or dis- 
cussing them with his wife, as well 
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as samples of secret messages he drafted 
and evidence that he used a series of drop- 
off points to pass secrets or collect pay- 
ments. 

Ames, a 32-year veteran at the agency, 
was arrested with his wife Rosario and 
charged with turning over to Moscow top 
secret documents and information in return 
for payments that totaled more than $1.5 
million between 1985 and 1993. During this 
period, he recruited and managed foreign 
agents in Washington and at least three for- 
eign nations and worked in the CIA’s Direc- 
torate of Operations responsible for key 
counterintelligence activities. 

Investigators have been investigating 
Ames roughly since 1991, when he and oth- 
er officials under suspicion were deliberate- 
ly transferred out of the Soviet/East Euro- 
pean branch of the operations directorate to 
less sensitive assignments. But Washing- 
ton’s first worries that vital U.S. secrets 
were being passed to Moscow by a mole in 
the U.S. intelligence community began in 
1987, officials said. 

The evidence was initially circumstantial. 
A series of botched spy operations in the 
Soviet Union left intelligence managers 
scratching their heads. 

Ten U.S. spies — eight working for the 
CIA and two for the FBI — were exposed 
and executed in the mid-to-Iate 1980s, one 
law enforcement official said. An unspec- 
ified number of other “people who were co- 
operating suddenly stopped cooperating," 
said an intelligence source. At least 10 ma- 
jor U.S. espionage operations failed during 
just a two-year period, sources said. 
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Skip Brandon, who until January served 
as deputy director of the FBI’s intelligence 
division and helped supervise the probe of 
Ames, confirmed that one of the events that 
first tipped off the bureau to the possibility 
of a double agent within the CIA was the 
escape of former CIA agent Edward Lee 
Howard to the Soviet Union. 

Howard fled his home outside Santa Fe, 
N.M., in 1985 while under FBI surveillance. 
FBI officials were suspicious that he had 
been tipped off “from day one,” said Bran- 
don. 

Howard gave Moscow information about 
U.S. spy operations that “virtually closed 
down our operations” there, one official 
said. 

Brandon said the escape of Howard was a 
“major event” that alarmed FBI counterin- 
telligence officials. “We have to strongly 
consider the possibility" that Ames was the 
culprit, Brandon added. 

But he also noted that the episode did not 
stand alone. “A lot of things were happening 
that were puzzling" and prompted bureau 
officials to conclude there was a mole within 
the agency, Brandon said. 

A CIA damage assessment in early 1987, 
completed two years after Howard’s defec- 
tion, showed that some of the agents picked 
up in the preceding year “were people How- 
ard was not aware of,” one source said. 
"These were unexplained, unaccounted for 
problems with operations,” an intelligence 
source said. “You always have some attri- 
tion. But this went well beyond that. Eddie 
Lee Howard’s compromise didn’t explain it 
all.” 



A source involved in the inquiry said the 
r BI subsequently began a general investi- 
gation “into what had become a naggin g 
vorry” — a suspicion of internal betrayal 
hat former CIA director Richard Helms 
: -esterday described as “a director’s night- 
i nare.” 

Several officials familiar with the probe 
! aid the CIA initially resisted the idea that 
: nyone other than Howard and perhaps a 
: ew additional known Soviet spies were re- 
: ponsible for the damaging leaks. But an 
'BI source said that once the investigation 
I ecame focused on Ames in 1992, it was 
‘ done with the complete and full coopera- 
l ion of the CIA.” 

Several officials suggested that progress 
ms hindered by the early insistence of the 
BI and the CIA on conducting separate 
i ivestigations. A joint FBI-CIA task force 
i ms not set up until 1991, said one intelli- 
j ence source who could not explain the de- 
1 ly. “This took far too long to solve,” said 
1 ie source. 

The inquiry was “terribly difficult," an- 

< ther source said. A small branch of the 

< :iA, composed of officers who specialized 
i l counterintelligence and had devoted their 

< areers to it, started by slowly and carefully 

< onstructing a list of which agency employ- 
( es had any knowledge of the Soviet agents 
i rho were lost. Then they looked for the 
( ommon denominator Who knew about all 
1 lie agents? 

The focus began wide and then narrowed. 

■ t was a long, tedious process,” said one 
: ource involved in the early stages of the 
i ivestigation. “We didn’t have s defector to 


pull all this together. We had to get piece by 
piece.” 

A former intelligence official said: “The 
dirty little secret about counterintelligence 
is that it is a very difficult area to under- 
take. We don’t have intrusive-type safe- 
guards. Bank accounts are not routinely 
available for scrutiny. The CIA doesn’t rou- 
tinely search handbags and briefcases [of 
employees as they enter and leave]. Once 
you get . . . [an identification] badge, you’ve 
crossed the threshold” and fall outside sus- 
picion that “you could do the unthinkable." 

Although Ames did not have a high pro- 
file inside the agency, several of his actions 
should have caught the attention of his col- 
leagues, his superiors or the agency’s own 
counterintelligence operation, according to 
former officials. His August 1985 marriage 
to Colombian-born Maria del Rosario 
Dupuy, a former cultural attache at an em- 
bassy in Mexico City, “should have drawn a 
complete investigation," one former CIA 
counterintelligence official said. The mar- 
riage took place within a few months of 
Ames’s unusual cash deposits at a Vir ginia 
bank. 

Several sources said Ames may have set 
investigators on the wrong track by passing 
routine polygraph examinations in 1986 and 
1991. But another official said that shortly 
after the second exam, a review of his fi- 
nances turned up evidence of some of the 
deposits — totaling more than $1 million — 
that investigators eventually concluded 
were supplied by the Soviets. 

“It was unfortunate, but it started to look 
like we had a high-ranking official,” said one 
investigator. 


The agency was concerned enough in 
June 1993 to search Ames’s work area in 
the countemarcotics center. At that time 
they found documents dealing with the So- 
viet Union that had no relationship with 
Ames’s job. Some of the Soviet-related clas- 
sified documents, the court papers said, 
were dated after Ames had been assigned 
to his counternarcotics position, raising the 
question of how he obtained them. 

A full investigation apparently was then • 
undertaken, including tapping telephones, 
physical surveillance and placement of a 
video camera across from Ames’s home. In 
October 1993, a search of Ames’s trash 
turned up more incriminating evidence, ac- 
cording to the court papers. 

The arrest was made because FBI agents 
learned that Ames was about to take a 
scheduled overseas trip in connection with 
his work with the CIA’s countemarcotics 
center. One official said the trip would in- 
clude travel to Moscow, raising the pros- 
pect that he could either continue his espi- 
onage activities or use the opportunity to 
defect, officials said. 

In investigations of alleged spies, the CIA 
often delays arrests until it has decided it 
has uncovered all the contacts the individual 
has used in his or her operations. CIA 
sources said yesterday that it would not be 
surprising to see the Clinton administration 
order out of the United States any Russian 
Embassy personnel who had contact with 
Ames. 


Staff writers Walter Pincus, Pierre Thomas 
and Charles R. Babcock contributed to this 
report. 


